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Friptjor Nansen, Norwegian Minister on Special Mission to the United 
‘States, is best known in this country as an explorer. At the age of twenty- 
seven he made his famous expedition across Greenland on skis. In the years 
1893 to 1896 he established a new record to the North Pole. Retiring to the 
professorship of zodlogy in Christiania, he came before the world as political 
spokesman for Norway in 1905. After the separation, he represented Norway 
as the first minister to the Court of St. James’s. He is at present professor 


of oceanography in Christiania. Among his numerous books are Farthest North 
and In Northern Mists. 


Ivar KiRKEGAARD is a Danish-American poet and editor. As an officer in 
the Danish army, he was stationed near the Slesvig border, where he had an 


opportunity of going over the old battle grounds and interviewing people who 
still remember the fight of 1864. 


K. KarstENsEN, the Danish poet, has found a sympathetic interpreter in 
Miss Jane Campbell of Philadelphia. 


J. C. LinpBERG is connected with the State Normal School in Spearfish, 
South Dakota. He has translated Oehlenschliger’s Hakon Jarl for the 
University Studies of the University of Nebraska. 


Epwin BsérKMAN needs no introduction to readers of the Review. As a 
former scholar of the Foundation and the translator of Strindberg’s Master 
Olof in the ScANDINAVIAN Crassics, he has been closely associated with the 
work of the Foundation. Mr. Bjérkman has recently returned from Sweden, 
where he studied the political situation. 


AMELIA VON ENDE is a native of Poland, but came to this country at an early 
age. She is a musician and was for some time a teacher and head of a girls’ 
school, in which she tried to realize some of the ideas of Ellen Key. In recent 
years she has been a critic and reviewer of art, music, and literature for the 


Nation, the Dial, and other publications, and has lectured on contemporary 
foreign art and literature. 


Fanny ALvinG won the 1917 prize offered by the woman’s magazine Jdun 
in Stockholm with the charming story The Three Cottages, the first part of which 
appears in this issue. It will be remembered that Selma Lagerléf’s career as a 
writer began with the award of a prize from Idun. 
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The Mission of the Small States 


By Frwwtsor NANSEN 
An Authorized Interview 


a right to exist and to determine our own fate. We have 
chosen to remain neutral and do our best to keep out of this 
war,, believing that thus we may serve humanity. It is true, our 
neutrality has been grievously violated. I am sure I am not over- 
stating the case when I say that one-third of our merchant marine 
has been destroyed; that is, more than one million tons of Norwegian 
ships have been sunk, and over seven hundred of our brave sailors 
have been killed. If the destruction is to go on at the same rate, 
Norwegians will no longer be a seafaring nation—we who had once 
the third merchant fleet of the world, inferior only to the fleets of 
England and the United States. We are not wanting in resentment, 
and we do not forget the claims of honor, but it is possible for a false 
ideal of honor to insinuate itself, and surely a people whose sons face 
death again and again, as our sailors do, without even the privilege 
of defending themselves, need not fear the stain of cowardice upon its 
honor. Let me remind you that American neutrality, too, was violated 
with the sinking of the Lusitania, and you did not go to war; you 
stayed your hand, because you are a peace-loving people. We have 
protested against the outrages on our ships, but we do not feel that 
our honor demands we should declare war on the guilty power and 
thus invite annihilation. We should be only an atom whirled into 
chaos. : 

I have been asked why the five small neutrals do not enter the 
war; their quota of perhaps a million and a half of soldiers would be 
enough, some people think, to turn the scales in favor. of the Allies. 
Yet the most elementary knowledge of military tactics should con- 


' N yE are a small nation, we Norwegians, yet we are a nation with 
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vince anyone that five small scattered units do not make an army. 
A large, concentrated force could crush them one by one. How, for 
instance, could our men be brought into the field? Denmark would 
be conquered before we could come to her assistance, and Sweden’s 
long coastline would lie open to the attacks of the German fleet now 
idle in the Baltic. The situation in Scandinavia is so complicated 
that no human being can foretell what would happen if any one of the 
three countries should be dragged into the war, but our most likely 
fate would be to become another Roumania. No, I fail to see that 
even a temporary military advantage would be gained by our taking 
active part on the side of the Allies. 

The great duty and mission of the small states now is to keep the 
peace so far as it lies with them. A time will come when they will 
be required to tie again all the fine threads of intellectual and commer- 
cial intercourse that have been broken so ruthlessly. Even after 
the Franco-Prussian War, in 1870, German and French scholars, 
working in the same field, refused to co-operate or even to know any- 
thing about one another’s progress, while Belgians who read German 
were looked upon with disfavor in France. Yet the hatreds engen- 
dered by that war were as nothing in intensity and duration compared 
with what this war will surely bring in its wake. 

It is the task of the neutrals to keep unbroken the chain of human 
development. At present every available brain in the belligerent 
countries is pressed into service to invent means of destruction or 
means to avoid destruction. Even here in the United States a vast 
amount of energy has already been deflected into the channels of 
war work and will be so more and more. I cannot conceive that this 
great nation, having put its hand to the plough, will turn back before 
universal peace is attained, but I believe that only a few among you 
know the magnitude of that which lies before you. The longer you 
carry on the war the more your normal life will be disturbed, and even 
after the war we must be prepared to see all the present belligerents 
busied, for many years to come, in repairing what has been laid waste. 
But human development cannot be thus suddenly stopped like a clock 
without incalculable damage, and, therefore, civilization itself de- 
mands that some should remain outside the conflict that is now 
drawing almost the whole world into its vortex. 

The fact that we Scandinavian nations are small does not prevent 
us from fulfilling this mission. England was not much larger than 
Norway to-day, certainly not larger than Sweden, when she produced 
Shakespeare, and the world owes a debt of gratitude to Holland, the 
Greek cities, and the Italian republics. Indeed, small states have, 
in some respects, an advantage over the larger. Their culture is more 
homogeneous. An idea can more quickly penetrate to all the people 
within their borders and set its stamp upon them. They become a 
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more closely-knit organism, almost a single personality, and thus 
their influence is more direct and intensive. France is perhaps the 
only large country that has a well-defined individuality in this sense. 
Germany made her finest contributions to civilization when she was 
yet split up into small, weak members. 

Large states are the victims of their size. Rome fell because her 
strength was drained by her colonies. All her talent was absorbed 
by the work of defending and administering her distant possessions, 
and as a result she made no contribution of great and permanent 
value except in the domain of jurisprudence. In the arts she excelled 
only in architecture, which requires some of the same constructive 
qualities of mind as those of statesmanship (the arch was a Roman 
invention), but in the imaginative arts she brought forth only a pale 
imitation of the glory that was Greece. 

Russia is:a modern example of the evils of unwieldy size. While 
traveling through Siberia I had an opportunity to observe conditions 
at first hand. Not a road can be built nor a school-house erected in 
Siberian country districts without orders from Petrograd. Even a 
very efficient government could not possibly administer a vast region 
from such a distance—least of all with the miserable means of com- 
munication that exist there. As a consequence, Siberia is still dark 
with ignorance and all her splendid resources undeveloped. If we 
then turn to the small states, we find Denmark with its perfect organ- 
ization, and Norway with a popular education on as high a level as 
any in the world. 

The future may show a return to a condition of more and smaller 
states, and we may live to see the map dissolving again into the com- 
ponent parts that have been artificially welded together. When the 
doctrine that might is right perishes from the earth, as assuredly it 
must some time perish, there will be no need of large states. The 
present war is being waged for the most elementary principles of 
justice that ought to be self-evident and will some time be accepted 
as a matter of course. Though I am not optimistic enough to believe 
that the present war will be the last—for I am afraid that the fires 
of hatred kindled by it will smoulder and break out again—yet I have 
faith in a time when all war will be at anend. It may be a common- 
place, still it is pertinent to remember that private combat asa 
means of enforcing right and vindicating honor has gone by the 
board. National combat will go, too. Humanity will find out other 
means of settling difficulties than by slaughtering half the human 
race and plunging country after country into bottomless misery. . 

At present all large states are imperialistic, not necessarily in 
the sense of wanting territorial expansion, but in the sense of putting 
their ultimate reliance in force. Small states, in the nature of things, 
can not be imperialistic in this sense, and therefore they have a 
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peculiar mission to seek out and find the new paths that humanity 
must tread in order to abolish war altogether. 

Something new will rise out of this war. A new sense of human 
brotherhood will be born of its hatreds. Already there is a growing 
body of internationalists in every country, and they are not so small 
a minority as might appear on the surface. But they must not fall 
into the mistake of, trying to wipe out all national peculiarities and 
substituting a new)international culture. Even if it could be done, 
such a culture would be barren. We still need patriotism, not to 
breed enmities asim the past, but to stimulate each nation to its 
highest possibilities. Each has something special to give, and I, for 
one, mourn when I see a nation disappear from the face of the earth. 

All culture is first national and grows and expands as various 
races meet and fructify one another. There has never been any 
great civilization built without outside influence, unless it should be, 
possibly, that of the Incas of Peru, though we know too little 
about them to say positively that they were not stimulated by some 
outside current. We do know that Chinese civilization stagnated 
when the caravans ceased to bring their quickening influence from 
the West. England, France, and Germany have given one another 
much. Germany has, perhaps, given least, because she was for two 
hundred years too utterly exhausted by the Thirty Years’ War to 
originate much, except, perhaps, in the domain of music, but she has 
assimilated and organized. German scientists have developed the 
ideas of Darwin and Pasteur. Kant, who is accepted as the quin- 
tessence of Germanism, built on British thought; and Goethe, their 
great poet, was deeply influenced by England. On the other hand, 
Germans claim Shakespeare as an essentially Teutonic spirit and are 
fond of saying that they understand him better than his own coun- 
trymen do. 

This mutual fructifying cannot take place without national indi- 
viduality, and I can not look forward with any enthusiasm to a time 
when the world may become one great community with but one 
language. I am afraid it would be a drab-colored world. I can 
hardly imagine French literature written in German or Shake- 
speare in French, and Heine cannot be conceived as anything but a 
German. 

We three Scandinavian peoples, alike and yet diversified, have 
made our contribution to the world’s sum of achievement. I trust 
I may say, without being boastful, that it has not been inconsider- 
able. We each have our capacities and ideals that the world would 
be poorer for losing. We know full well that the road to the stars is 
difficult and steep, over mountains and valleys. We are now inthe 
deepest valley we ever crossed; there seems almost no road to the 
heights again, nothing but darkness wherever we look, and the dawn 
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seems far away. May the new morning come and come soon, and, 
above all, may we never forget that the stars are always shining in the 
blue above the clouds. 

We look to this great nation of the future, the nation of free men 
and women; men of thought, men of action, lead the way. 


_ 


SCANDINAVIAN COMMISSIONERS TO THE UNITED STATES 
(And Two Hosts) 


From left to right: N. W. Béeg, Commercial Advisor to the Danish Legation; J. E. Béggild, Com- 
mercial Advisor to the Danish Legation; H. G. Leach, Secretary of the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation; Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, Norwegian Minister on Special Mission; H. P. Prior, President of the 
American Society of Denmark, on Special Mission to the United States; W. H. Schofield, President of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation; Johan Baumann, Delegate of the Norwegian Government; 
Dr. Hjalmar Lundbohm, Delegate of the Swedish Government; Axel Robert Nordvall, Delegate of the 


Swedish Government. The photograph was taken November 4 at the home of Mr. J. G. Bergquist. 
on Long Island. 








A Memorable Dinner 


A really memorable evening in international friendship was the 
dinner given by Professor W. H. Schofield, as President of the Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation, at the Harvard Club in New York, 
November 2, in honor of the Scandinavian Commissioners to the 
United States. Among Mr. Schofield’s guests were trustees and 
representatives of the American-Scandinavian Foundation, as well 
as other prominent Americans from varied walks of life. Dr. Fred- 
erick Lynch, former president of the Foundation, thus commented 
upon the dinner in his weekly letter to The Christian Work: “The 
dinner was a private dinner, so I am not at liberty to report 
the remarks made by the eminent guests and by the president. But 
I am sure I am violating no confidence in saying a word or two about 
one of the most interesting evenings I ever spent. After Professor 
Schofield had told us, in most delightful manner, of the hospitality 
shown him by the kings and peoples of the Scandinavian govern- 
ments, and had told in a few words the origin of the Foundation, and 
what it was attempting, he called upon Professor Nansen. It was 
my first sight of the great explorer and scientist. He isa tall, straight, 
handsome man. His face might be that of a poet instead of that 
of explorer and scientist. Indeed, he is a poet of some note. He is 
now a professor in the University of Christiania, and everybody 
agreed that the Norwegian government made a happy choice 
in sending him as head of the special mission to the United 
States. He speaks excellent English—what visitor from abroad 
does not? And he won the hearts of everybody present by his story of 
the courage of the Norwegian sailors in this great war. It was 
interesting to see Nansen and Peary sitting side by side. Each of 
them, when they came to speak, paid high tribute to the courage 
and skill of the other. Dr. Lundbohm and Mr. Nordvall, the Swed- 
ish delegates, are also very interesting men. Dr. Lundbohm is one 
of the most famous geologists of Europe. In his remarks he said one 
thing that Americans might well hope is true. He said that Americans 
should think in big terms, having so vast a country. He illustrated 
it by referring to geology. In Sweden he said there was only a nar- 
row land, running north and south, and geologically one thought in 
terms of that circumscribed area. In America there were vast 
expanses in either direction, and geologically one thought through 
every age in the earth’s history. So, he said, Americans ought to 
think big thoughts, hold great ideals, take broad, generous outlooks 
upon all problems. He also felt that our freedom from traditions 
was in our favor. The past was Europe’s; the future would be ours.” 

















Founder’s Memory- Beaker 


Speech by the President of the Foundation at the dinner given by 
him in honor of the Scandinavian Commissioners to the United States, 
at the Harvard Club, New York, on November second. 


N olden times, gentlemen, in Denmark, as in all the North, it was 

I the custom at the arv-édl, the inheritance banquet, of a chieftain 

or the head of a household, to pass around a so-called “‘memory- 

beaker”’ among those present, the heir having drunk from this beaker 
and consecrated himself to the service of the clan or family. 


Now this Foundation owes its existence to the munificence of a 
high-minded Dane, who amassed a goodly fortune by industry in 
this country, and with fine public spirit put it at the service of his 
old and new countrymen, that it might work for the common profit 
on both sides of the Atlantic and redound to the advantage of many 
generations to come. I refer to Niels Poulson. If it were not for him, 
we should not be gathered to- 
gether to-night to do what we 
can to fortify the friendly feel- 
ing that exists between Scandi- 
navia and the United States 
and, in general, to carry on the 
beneficent work in which this 
institution is engaged. We, 
the Trustees of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, are 
Poulson’s heirs, and our whole 
thought is, and shall ever be, 
to fulfil our Founder’s wishes 
with regard to his bequest, and 
to safeguard it for the benefit 
of mankind. No one of us 
receives a cent for his labors.. 
On the contrary, we are all 
put to much personal expense 
of time and money to meet 


“Founper’s Memory-BEAKER” the obligations we have as- 


PRESENTED TO THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FouNDA- gymed. But we do all we do 
TION BY WiLit1amM HENRY SCHOFIELD, SECOND lediy- £ helt a . 
PRESIDENT, 1917 gladly; for we believe in the 


undertaking Poulson’s gener- 
osity made possible, and we feel that if we generously give of our 
energy to make his gift fruitful we shall encourage other benefactors 
to make a like disposition of their wealth. To-night, then, in public 
before you, we would do what we have often done in private, pledge 
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our best efforts so to conserve Poulson’s gift that it may bring forth 
good fruits of general well-being, to his rejoicing were he here, and 
to that of all other large-spirited men. 


If it is right that we should drink to Poulson’s memory to-night, 
it is right that we should do it as fittingly as possible, and according 
to the custom of his native land. So I have brought with me this 
silver cup, which I propose to offer to the Foundation as a permanent 
memory-beaker in which, on important occasions like this, to honor 
Poulson. It is, I think, as handsome an object of its kind as now 
exists. I secured it several years ago in Norway, and have cherished 
it since then as a delight to my eye. But the time has come, I feel, 
when it can be put to larger service. It is almost exactly two hundred 
years old. Until it came into my possession it had not, I was told, 
been out of the family of Béresen for whom, in 1720, it was wrought 
as a work of art. My hope is that after another two hundred years 
it will still be in the hands of our family, the self-perpetuating family 
of Trustees of this Foundation, and that Board after Board of them 
will drink from it to their Founder, and to his ideals of American- 
Scandinavian co-operation for the advancement of knowledge and for 
ever-increasing sympathy in the bonds of peace. 


This beaker, gentlemen, is now filled, not with old Danish mead, 
for that is not obtainable; not even with famous Carlsberg ale— 
though I personally should have liked in that way to recall the mem- 
ory of the great Jacobsen, who, in a way that Poulson remembered, 
gave a large fortune to promote learning and science, literature and 
art—not even with pure American beer, such as could be produced 
by the distinguished Danish chemist, Dr. Max Henius, here present, 
likewise a zealous public servant in this his adopted land. No, gen- 
tlemen, not with these, for they cannot to-night be had, but with 
the sweet wine of that land where our beloved soldier boys are risking 
their lives for freedom—the wine of fair France. 


Officially, as President of the Foundation, I shall, with your per- 
mission, drink first. ‘Then I shall offer the beaker to the chief Com- 
missioner from:Denmark among our guests. After him, let all drink 
to Poulson’s memory as the cup passes, bearing in mind also the suc- 
cess of this Foundation, and the success of the cause of liberty over- 
seas. 





The Fall of Dannevirke and Dybbol 


By Ivar KirKEGAARD 


THIS IS THE FIRST OF TWO ARTICLES 
ON THE DANES IN SLESVIG 


HE preliminary battle against Prussianism was fought by the 
Danes at Dybbdl in 1864. From the high roads of Holstein 
the Austro-Prussian army, under the command of Field Mar- 
shall von Wrangel, invaded the ancient Danish soil of South Jutland, 
called Schleswig by its conquerors, overwhelming and crushing all 
resistance by a series of successive well-prepared and well-directed 
assaults. In the course of seven months, the eagles from the Hohen- 
zollern and Hapsburg crags successfully broke the wings of the em- 
battled Danish falcon, who fought his battle alone—with all the 
world looking on, in pity, it is true, but also in silence. 

We know the result: Danish Slesvig, as also Holstein, soon 
became part and parcel of Prussia, and their conquest was made the 
corner-stone in the building of the German Empire. Prussia forced 
the extension of its boundary, not to the national and natural line, 
where the German tongue ceases to be spoken, but far beyond, over 
Danish hills and homes, fields and farms, to Ribe on the North Sea, 
and to the foot of the Skamlingsbanke on the Little Belt. Now the 
Dybbil hills guard a German naval station in the harbor of Sénder- 
borg, and in their home nest, in the fortified harbor of conquered 
Kiel, the U-boat adders coil, ready for their spring on the merchant- 
man, through the canal and the North Sea, protected and sustained 
by the forts and mine channels of Heligoland. 

The pretext for the invasion and subsequent occupation of Hol- 
stein and Slesvig was, in brief, the Austro-Prussian claim that Den- 
mark had no legal title to the two duchies and that the Teutonic allies 
consequently would hold them until the Duke of Augustenborg’s title 
to them could be settled; but having won the title from Denmark by 
force of arms, Berlin solemnly proclaimed to the courts of the world 
that the Duke had no claim to the duchies whatsoever, but that, on 
the contrary, the Danish title, which Prussia now held and intended to 
keep, was legally perfect in every way. So it happened that the capa- 
cious German waste-basket, which now also contains the Belgian 
scrap of paper from 1914, had its bottom lined with a package of 
Prussian sworn statements marked “Schleswig, 1864.” 

This perfidy is now common knowledge, but it took some time 
before the liberal nations of Europe saw clearly that the insurgency 
of Holstein and South-Schleswig against Denmark, the young German 
Federation at its Frankfurt headquarters, as well the ambitions of 
Austria, were all but pawns in the great game of the Brandenburgers; 
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that the maze of conflicting war issues involved and the labyrinths of 
ambiguous legalities and misleading proclamations, prepared and 
strewn broadcast by the Chancellor and his servitors, were but a cun- 
ning ruse to cover his arrogant plan of creating a new empire by 
means of Prussian cannon and bayonets. 

Another factor in the motive for the attack was the wish to crush 
Denmark’s newly-found liberty, guaranteed by the free Constitu- 
tion granted on June 5, 1848, when Frederik the Seventh abdicated 
his autocratic power in favor of a popular government. In fact, the 
issue of to-day, so well clarified and defined by our President, was 
also that of 1864: autocracy against democracy. 

The ambush on French liberty by the houses of Hapsburg, Hohen- 
zollern, Bourbon, Romanoff, and Hannover, had been frustrated by 
the genius of a Napoleon, but the great issue was only postponed, 
and autocracy also found its genius, its tower of strength, its very 
apotheosis of masterful, ruthless statecraft, in von Bismarck. He 
saw his choice: either the imperial sceptre, held by divine right 
and the grace of God, or the people’s will freely expressed, and Bis- 
marck soon made his decision in favor of a sceptre and sword. Hence 
the forcible suppression and the weakening of a little neighboring 
state, which had dared to discard an autocracy for a democracy, was 
necessary to him. Denmark had prospered by her peaceful revolu- 
tion and, furthermore, had allowed her dangerous ideals of govern- 
ment by the people to strike root in Germanized—but as yet far from 
Prussianized—Holstein. Dybbdl fell, and democratic Denmark was 
bled white. France shortly after found her Sedan and witnessed 
the crowning of a German Emperor in the Versailles of its exiled 
Bourbons. Now,.on the fifty-year anniversary of the fall of 
Slesvig, Prussia’s first and nearest prey, we see the assault on parlia- 
mentary England and republican France through Belgium. 

Slesvig was, however, not relinquished by outraged Denmark 
without a stiff fight, and the resistance offered during the seven cruel 
months of war is a heroic example of a nation’s supreme sacrifice and 
soldierly courage in the face of certain disaster. Denmark met the 
invaders at the forts of Dannevirke, originally built by King Gétrik 
(died 810), strengthened by Queen Thyra, the great grandmother 
of England’s conqueror, King Canute the Great, and garrisoned by 
the great Valdemars against the Vends, in the latter part of the 
twelfth century. Here, at this southern outpost of Denmark, be- 
tween the rivers Sli and Trene, where his forefathers had fought 
back the hordes of Hun and Vend and Saxon, had stopped Attila’s 
ravaging hosts, defeated the Vendic forefathers of the Prussian, 
and silenced the cymbals of victorious Charlemagne, here, on Febru- 
ary 2, the Danish soldier of 1864 first measured swords with the 
Austro-Prussian invader. 
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The Austro-Prussians had 60,000 men, and before the war was 
over their armies numbered 90,000 well-trained soldiers, equipped 
with the very latest in cannon and firearms, while Denmark could 
muster but 35,000 men, many of them without uniforms and equip- 
ment of any sort during the first weeks of the war. Yet this attack 
resulted in a defeat of the men of the spiked helmets, who were 
beaten back at the Mysunde line by two impetuous Sjalland regi- 
ments. This first assault, however, proved also to be the last. The 
Danish staff, headed by General de Meza, gave orders to evacuate 
the entire Dannevirke line of fortifications three days later and to 
retire to the fortified positions of Dybbél and Fredericia, seeing in 
an immediate retreat the only means of saving the small army from 
sudden and certain annihilation. 

Public opinion in Denmark, as also the military chroniclers of 
England, at first condemned de Meza’s strategic move as an almost 
traitorous blunder. Later they understood that the cool strategist 
and keen fighter, famed from hard-won battles in the three years’ war 
in the forties, had made his decision wisely, and that the Dannevirke 
position was untenable with an army composed of less than 70,000 
men. Its center was fourteen miles in length, its left wing twenty- 
four miles, while the whole extent of the line from the stronghold 
to Frederikstadt was about twenty-five miles long. 

The engineers of the line had, in fact, based their defensive cal- 
culations upon the assistance of an auxiliary army to be sent by 
Sweden-Norway, the friendly brotherhood of the North. In the 
mind of the Danish people, as in the great hearts of Norway’s and 
Sweden’s academic youth, in the songs of Bjérnson and Ibsen, 
ancient Dannevirke was the fortress of Scandinavia, where the Dane 
in bygone centuries had defended not only his own heritage but the 
entire North. Here the new-born Scandinavianism of unity and 
brotherly love was to receive its baptism of fire. 

But this army never came; neither did the expected assistance 
from England and France, who then feared one another; nor from 
the Russia of the Romanoffs, always unreliable in friendship and 
pledge. Bismarck magnanimously proposed to divide isolated Den- 
mark with Sweden; and, although his offer was rejected with con- 
tempt, his masterful intrigues in Stockholm and St. Petersburg 
stayed Sweden’s hands. Not all of the Swedish officers, however, 
could be held back by government policies. They volunteered in 
great numbers, obtained forthwith commands at Dybbdl and, as usual, 
distinguished themselves as the most dauntless fighters Europe has 
ever seen. Many Norwegians also laid down their lives for their 
Danish brothers. 

It was not officers that Denmark needed, however, but brigades; 
and yet de Meza’s pathetically thin lines of troops undoubtedly 
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From a Painting by O. Bache 
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would have fought their foes stubbornly here, as later at Dybbdl, if 
a severe frost had not converted their natural defenses of moats and 
swamps into an easy passageway for the attackers. 

With but one-third of the troops necessary to defend his extended 
front, his lines open to attack and vulnerable on every point, de Meza 
saw that the stand at Dannevirke would quickly lead to the out- 
flanking and surrounding of his army. The retreat was conducted 
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with great efficiency and stanchly defended. Hardly a cannon was 
lost, though the progress of the army, over icy roads and exposed to 
the sleet and biting winds of early February, made the five days’ 
march a veritable nightmare of hardships. Horses with broken legs 
and screaming in agony littered the roads. They were mercifully 
shot, and the artillerists put the harness on their own shoulders. 
When the pursuing enemy was first sighted, two regiments of the 
rearguard, Ist Copenhagen and 11th Vendsyssel, were ordered to 
detain him. Although they had but two cannon, they gave battle 
to the Austrian pursuers with sixteen and, in addition, not less than 
three squadrons of hussars. They met the shock of cavalry with the 
bayonet, advanced on the enemy twice and successfully held him 
back. This happened at Sankelmark near Flensborg. Both the 
colonels, three lieutenant-colonels, sixteen captains, and all the 
officers of one of the companies fell, but the retreat was covered, and 
the Danish soldier had again proven his courage. 

The Danes reached Dybbiél Hill in comparative safety a few days 
later, and they soon had their garrisons and reserves established on 
the Isle of Alsen, in and near the city of Sénderborg. About 12,000 
men were stationed there to hold the Dybbél chain of ten forts, 
which were drawn across the mainland peninsula from the Bay of 
Vemmingbund to a narrow part of the Als Sund and extended about 
a mile and a half. This narrow hilly passage to the bridges of Sén- 
derborg on sea-girded Alsen, became a Thermopylae, unsung, perhaps, 
but as well defended as the Spartan pass. The odds were tremendous. 
In all the so-called forts, which were built in 1852 and were insufficient 
as a shelter for troops and almost worthless as a means of shelter, 
its handful of defenders had but two twelve-pounders, dating from 
1756 and 1767 respectively, and rifled in Copenhagen. The rest 
were inefficient smooth-bore guns, while the Prussians, from the very 
beginning of the siege, mounted a battery of modern rifled cannon on 
the hills of Broager south of Vemmingbund and brought into play 
the largest cannon then invented, some of which were brought up 
from the strongest fortifications of Prussia. The Danes, who had 
not dreamed of cannon ranging over a mile, soon found that the 
Broager batteries could effectively enfilade their whole line of defense, 
and the vedettes, thrown out in front of the forts, quickly realized 
that their firearms were still more out of date. They used muzzle- 
loaded muskets against the Prussian Zundnadel, which easily fired 
five shots to their one, and when using the ramrod, they exposed their 
upstanding bodies to all the five shots of the crouching foe. 

Of what use was their eager bravery! They demanded constant- 
ly to be led face to face with the enemy, so that they could use their 
bayonets as their fathers had done with such glorious results in the 
forties, but discovered all too soon that such small victories as were 
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won in close battle cost them more than half their numbers even be- 
fore the hand-to-hand fighting had commenced. The forts became 
slaughter-houses during the three months of carnage. The Eng- 
lish author, Auberon Herbert, who witnessed the Dybbél battle, 
thus vividly describes the horrors so manfully faced: “From the 2d 
of April up to the 18th, a cannonade was directed against this army, 
exceeding at times in violence the bombardment of Sebastopol. This 
little army had to be exposed without shelter to shells often falling at 
a rate of thirty and upwards in a minute. Here for two weeks this 
has been borne by a handful of men who, throughout that period of 
suffering, when death was sown around them alike in every quarter— 
in the ruined forts, under the broken parapet, on their line of march, 
in their sleeping quarters, wherever they set their foot, whether they 
rose up or laid them down—have stood with a full understanding of 
the sheer hopelessness of their position and with despair staring them 
sullenly in the face.” 

Previous to the final storming of the Dybbdl forts, on April 18th, 
the Prussians had made three parallels of elaborate trenches, digging 
their protected zigzag ditches to the very base of the forts. The 
last Danish gun had been silenced and the forts were razed. Forti- 
fied by liberal doses of “‘Branntwein” the Prussians went into the 
slaughter. They bore the Danish defenders down and pressed them 
back to the bridges by sheer weight of numbers; but of such desper- 
ate nature was the resistance offered that in two forts they were 
forced to shoot defenders who ran to the powder magazines with 
burning fuses intent upon the blowing up of the invaders—and inci- 
dentally of themselves. At a third fort, the Prussian flag had just 
then been victoriously raised on its pole in a picket fence of gleaming 
steel, when a Danish corporal suddenly smashed his way back to the 
invader’s flag, tore it down and broke the pole. He was promptly 
spitted on Prussian bayonets. These examples of the determination 
of the outnumbered and overmatched troops will suffice. The Danish 
general fell; so did his chief-of-staff, his colonels, and captains. In fact, 
the greater number of the officers leading the defenders on the last 
day of Dybbél died on the hill—among them most of the Swedish 
volunteers. 

Such, then, was the heroic defense of Danish Slesvig on the 
Dybbiél-Banke in 1864. The victorious Prussian cannonade sounded 
the death knell of Danish hopes, and the Government at Copen- 
hagen, appalled by the slaughter at Dybbél, ordered the abandon- 
ment of the still stronger Fredericia lines. The roads to North Jut- 
land were open, and the invaders swept forward to the Limfjord 
country. Alsen fell on June 29—and at the peace of Vienna, Octo- 
ber 30, Denmark gave up her title to the duchies. 

The battle of Dybbél cost Denmark 8,000 men. 
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In the cemetery of Sénderborg can be found a monument in an 
enclosure guarding the graves of a few of the Swedes and Norwegians 
who gave their lives for Denmark: The touching Danish verse in- 
scribed upon it loses in translation, but these last lines will express 
its silent appeal: 

Brothers beloved 
In anguish and sorrow we buried you 
here and in our hearts. 


From the lofty parapet of the embattled Dybbél windmill the 
visitor can, on a summer day, count grave after grave in the barley 
and clover fields on the Hill where the weary soldiers found lasting 
rest—little green enclosures with flower-covered mounds, hedged by 
wild roses. On the Slesvig battle-days, Danish women in con- 
quered Sénderborg place their wreaths of flowers on the graves of the 
silenced host. 

Their flowers are red and white—the colors of Denmark. 


The Danish Tongue in Slesvig 


Danish Poem by KarstENsEN. English Verse by JANE CAMPBELL. 


Long, long enough have I been peasant maiden 
At my wheel spinning in lowest place of all, 
Gnawing at bones, while vaunting German damsel 
Sat in my high seat of honor in the hall. 

But gladly now Pll take my own seat; 
Foremost too I'll go in the dance, as is meet. 


Well I recall how, in the days so olden, 
Silk-clad I roamed in my mother’s garden wide, 
In my hair pearls and ornaments all golden, 
Knights, noble, stately, gathered at my side. 
Queen was I then, crown upon my head, 
And with King Valdemar, the dance, too, I led. 


But bitter days came when, with Hendrik the Black Count, 
My husband captive from me had gone, 

While over broken wall, Vendish hordes stealing, 
Stealthily moving, came on, ever on. 

Then was I cast in thrall’s quarters base, 

And German damsel danced in the Danish woman’s place. 
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No more the Court was I allowed to enter. 
Scarce could I rest, e’en in the peasant’s cot. 

Under foot trodden, cast aside with roughness, 
Bitterly groaning at the hardships of my lot. 

But peasant now it was befriended me, 

Many long nights through, weeping with me silently. 


But times are changing, thank God, they’re changing. ' 
Again in high places dare I to stand, 

Though German damsel’s fan may hap oft to strike me, 
For away goes she not, but struts about the land. 

But strut as she may, boldly I say, 

From the dance German damsel will be soon danced away. 





A New Year’s Carol 


J. C. LINDBERG 


I walked along a dreary road, 
And Sorrow walked beside me. 
A litile bird came warbling by; 
In song he seemed to chide me: 

We, we, we, 
We are free, 
We warble in glee, 

For upward soar our longings—don’t you see? 


I paused; I could not comprehend 
The joys that stirred within me, 
While constantly this messenger 
In singing sought to win me: 
We, we, we, 
We are free, 
We warble in glee, 
For upward soar our longings—come with me. 


And then I saw how petty were 
The ills that had annoyed me, 
And I resolved I too would sing 
The song that overjoyed me: 
We, we, we, 
We are free, 
We warble in glee, 
For upward soar our longings—come with me. 
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The New Swedish Cabinet 


By Epwin BsérKman . 


anxious for the preservation of the good relationship between 

this country and Sweden, the news about the formation of the 
Edén-Hellner-Branting coalition ministry must have come with a 
great sense of relief. What was wrong before was not that Sweden 
had a Conservative government, but that its government was in 
the hands of a minority group against which an overwhelmimg major- 
ity of the nation had repeatedly declared itself. Furthermore, this 
state of affairs had continued so long, and the opposition had become 
so embittered, that those most familiar with the temper of the Swedish 
people—that “slow people full of fire’—had begun to think some 
kind of serious upheaval almost inevitable. And, lastly, the foreign 
policy of the ruling minority was so one-sided in its orientation that 
it had already put Sweden in a false position toward some of her best 
friends among other nations. 

Viewed from within, the inauguration of the new Government 
means a return to self-government in the accepted modern sense. It 
means also that the menace of starvation, which has been hanging 
like a black cloud over the people, can be met by reasonable measures 
that need not involve the country in other risks of an equally serious 
nature. Viewed from without, the advent of the new ministry 
means a restoration of faith and good will in quarters where Sweden 
undoubtedly had come to be regarded with a distrust bordering on 
resentment. It means that the private sympathies or opinions of 
petty officials will no longer be permitted to obscure and thwart and 
misrepresent the will of the people. It means that democracy here 
will be able to treat directly, and without danger of misunderstanding, 
with democracy over there. 

This is the third time since the abolishment of the Four Estates, in 
1865, that Sweden has a cabinet containing no official representatives 
of the Conservative party. It is the second time the country 
has a government that must be classed as radical. It is the first time 
in Swedish history that members of the Socialist party have entered 
the ministry. In this connection, it may be well to remember that 
Hjalmar Branting, as the first Socialist member of the Riksdag, was 
elected for the first time in 1897, and that then he was elected by 
Liberal votes on the Liberal ticket. 

The new cabinet contains six Liberals under the leadership of 
Professor Nils Edén, now prime minister; four Socialists under the 
leadership of Hjalmar Branting, now minister of finance, and one inde- 
pendent, Dr. Johannes Hellner, minister of foreign affairs. 


TS every genuine believer in modern democracy, and to every one 
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Edén is professor of history at the University of Uppsala—an 
absolutely clean man, with a mind of rare clarity and penetration; 
a firm believer in the right of the people to rule itself, but one who, 
nevertheless, will not let himself be swayed unresistingly by any 
sudden gust of public opinion. His very balance and fearlessness 
have stood in his way at times. When Karl Staaff died, in 1915, Edén 
would undoubedly have succeeded him at once in the full leadership 
of the Liberal party but for his own divergence of opinion from the 
bulk of the party membership on the question of military prepared- 
ness. On that question his position was almost identical with that 
of the Conservative party, and in consequence thereof he had to en- 
counter a great deal of distrust from the more radical elements within 
the Liberal party. Both he and they have learned much from the 
great war, and to-day Professor Edén has the full confidence of 
every faction within his own party, while also enjoying the respect 
of both Conservatives and Socialists to an unusual degree. 

There are many who think Hjalmar Branting the strongest 
man in Sweden to-day. He is certainly one of the best hated and 
best loved men in the country. Even his worst enemies have to 
admit his ability and his honesty. He is probably the only living 
Swedish politician whose name is known, and well known, all the 
world over. In spite of his leadership of a party often classed as 
revolutionary, he is cautious and practical, free from all dogmatic 
devotion to any form of theory, and thoroughly versed in every detail 
of public business. As the principal leader of the opposition, he has 
been fearless in his criticism, but also courteous and reasonable. It 
is significant that he has been entrusted with the ministry of finance. 
In recent years, the air has been full of sensational rumors about the 
management of the National Bank of Sweden, a government institu- 
tion with a monopoly on the issuing of bank notes. These rumors 
will now undoubtedly be settled—either by reform or by refutation. 

Hellner, the new foreign minister, has long held a prominent posi- 
tion within the Department of Justice, has twice served on the Inter- 
national Court at the Hague, and has once before belonged to the 
cabinet. Lately he has been one of the leaders in the Swedish lumber 
industry. In November, a year ago, he was sent to London as one 
of the four official delegates entrusted with the task of negotiating 
a complete commercial settlement between Great Britain and his 
own country. While belonging to no party, he has the confidence of 
all the political groups with the possible exception of the seceding 
Socialist extremists, and he is regarded with no less respect and con- 
fidence in Washington and London than in Stockholm. 

The reputation for ability held by these three leaders is to a large 
extent shared by the other members of the ministry, including the 
two ministers without portfolio, one of whom, Professor Osten Undén, 
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is the youngest man who ever held a cabinet position in Sweden. Eliel 
Lofgren, Liberal minister of justice, is a brilliant lawyer and equally 
brilliant writer on political subjects. He has, during the entire 
period of the war, represented Swedish ship owners in England, where 
he is widely known and liked. E. A. Nilson, Liberal minister of 
war, is a business man from Orebro and one of the party’s principal 
experts on public finances. As a member of the auditing committee 
of the Riksdag, he has rendered conspicuous service. Axel Schotte, 
Liberal minister of civil affairs (as he was in the Staaff cabinet of 
1911-14), is governor of one of the northern provinces and a man of 
great organizing capacity. Alfred Petersson of Paboda, Liberal, is 
a small landowner who now holds the agricultural portfolio for the 
fourth time, having graduated from Conservatism, through moderate 
Liberalism, to a position on the extreme left of his party. He has 
been Professor Edén’s rival for Liberal leadership and has been men- 
tioned as a possible prime minister. 

Baron Erik Palmstierna, Socialist minister of the navy, came into 
the public eye for the first time when, as a dashing young naval 
officer, he dared to throw himself actively into the revivalist move- 
ment that swept Sweden during the first decade of this century. Ver- 
ner Rydén, Socialist minister of ecclesiastical affairs (and, therefore, 
head of the educational system of the country), is a public school 
teacher and probably the most widely hated man within the cabinet. 
Strong-willed and strong-viewed, he frequently moves on the verge 
of arrogance, and his opponents have learned to fear his sharp tongue, 
but for all that he is one of the shrewdest men within the party and 
well versed in public affairs. Osten Undén, Socialist minister with- 
out portfolio, is a brilliant young jurist and won a professorship at Upp- 
sala last spring in the face of bitter Conservative opposition. This 
opposition was largely based on his biting criticism of Germany’s 
attitude toward international right and law during the war. Edward 
Petrén, Liberal, has long been a permanent official within the Depart- 
ment of Justice and has once before served as minister without 
portfolio. 

What is known about the men in the new cabinet indicates 
that, one and all, they will place the welfare of their own country 
above everything else, and also that they will regard a policy of 
genuine neutrality as essential to the present and future safety of 
Sweden. Apart from this basic sentiment, they are all known as 
having strong leanings toward the side of the Entente Allies. Neither 
threats nor bribes can move them into an unwarranted break with 
Germany, but, on the other hand, they will be sure at once to put an 
end to all future attempts at turning Sweden into a catspaw for Ger- 
many or placing the interests of their own people behind those of the 
domineering neighbor to the south. 





Charles Haag 


By AMELIA voN ENDE 


THE FIFTH IN A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON 
SCANDINAVIAN ARTISTS IN AMERICA 


HERE is much in the setting an artist affects for himself and 

his work that reveals his character and his calibre. The ama- 

teur’s studio in Greenwich Village, fitted out in the firm con- 
viction that the atmosphere of that art center alone will be a source 
of inspiration; the studio apartment of the struggling artist, with 
its pretense at elegance in the workshop where he receives potential 
patrons, and theull-hidden poverty of the living-room in which the 
family is confined; these are some of the conventions to which the 
average artist living in New York becomes a slave. Rare excep- 
tions are the men who scorn the fads and fetishes of their fellow- 
artists and dare to live their own lives, ungoverned by the social 
and esthetic canons of others. 

Such an exception is Charles Haag. He needs no artistic setting 
to proclaim him an artist. He does not require the society of his 
fellow-artists to stimulate his creative gift. The lingo of the 
studios, their gossip, their customs, are distasteful to him. He will 
not be confined within their cliques, nor conform to their conven- 
tions. He is first of all human, broadly, inclusively human. That 
was the impression I received when I first met him some ten or 
twelve years ago. He had just exhibited his Mother at the National 
Arts Club in New York and was acclaimed by a few and discussed 
by all. He moved about among the men and women in evening 
full dress with an ingenuous, kindly sympathy beaming from his 
florid countenance. Yet one instinctively felt that he was a stranger 
in that fashion show. 

That was the time when he was giving expression to his social 
conscience in groups like the Immigrants and the Strikers. In that 
monument to the mother of Gustave Stickley he had symbolized 
motherhood. He had created the image of a mother, of every- 
body’s mother; for the predominant sentiment in Haag, the man 
and the artist, is his consciousness of universal brotherhood. Out 
of that consciousness grows his sympathetic treatment of certain 
types of the people. The struggle of the newcomer for a living 
and the tragedy of labor, over-burdened and underpaid, he senses 
as though they were his own. There is no trace in him of that pro- 
fessiorial snobbery which places an artist upon a pedestal, far above 
his fellow-beings. Artist or artisan alike are of the people, and 
Charles Haag never for a moment forgets the bond of human fel- 
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lowship that binds him to the lowest as to the most exalted of the 
race. Were he to be asked about his political and social creed, it 
could be expressed in the three words that greet one from every 
roadside in France: Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. Nor does he 
merely cherish this ideal of the great humanitarian dreamers of the 
world: he lives it. 

The second time I met Charles Haag was in the West, where he 
had gone to execute some commissions and had settled in a quaint 
old log house on the wooded shores of Lake Michigan. The figure 
of a working man resting upon a rock, at the entrance to the Henry 
Demarest Lloyd estate in Winnetka, is one of the works of that 
period. It epitomizes the problem of poverty and toil, the weary 
pilgrimage of ill-paid labor. He came near winning the prize in 
the contest for the Altgeld memorial, but the committee decided 
otherwise. So the country is deprived of the opportunity to see a 
statue of one of its most humane governors modelled by one of 
its most human artists. Nevertheless the West seems to suit Haag; 
he feels more at home there than in the East. The people are less 
sophisticated, less given to accepting as infallible the standards of 
an academic art or a fashion of the day. Their minds are more 
open to the appreciation of beauty, whether it bears the stamp of 
official approval or not. He has exhibited in the Art Institutes of 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and St. Paul, and has been 
warmly praised by the critics. He has ‘won the friendship of 
many of Chicago’s most intellectual and most cultured men and 
women, and the experience has broadened and deepened his read- 
ing of life and his art. 

When I saw Charles Haag again, it was at his home in Silver- 
mine, near Norwalk, this summer. A simple farmhouse, one hun- 
dred and sixty years old, on the road from Winnepauk to New 
Canaan, it has a garden sloping down to the river and acres of 
meadow and woodland. A peaceful quiet spot it is for a peaceable 
quiet worker. From its Puritan plainness outside and inside, peo- 
ple with conventional ideas about art and artists would never sus- 
pect that one of the most striking personalities in the art world of 
this country lives there. A fireplace in the dining-room closed in 
with masonry by its former owners is adorned with figures of Haag’s 
quaint fancy. Above, two green dragons stretch forth their heads, 
carrying lanterns in their mouths. Below, the head of an old man, 
a genial Santa Claus, bobs forth, guardian of the whilom hearth, 
smiling a hearty greeting at the visitor. A vase of clay, a carved 
candlestick, home-woven rugs and table-runners embroidered in 
original designs—the work of his artist-wife, Sophia—chests, tables, 
chairs of charmingly simple lines, a few heirlooms of foreign stamp, 
make up the furnishings of the house. But from cellar to attic it 
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seems to extend a warm welcome. Haag has not spoiled its old- 
fashioned physiognomy by modernizing touches. Nor has he 
attempted to improve upon the surroundings by landscape garden- 
ing. A few flowers, an arbor of grapes, shrubbery, fruit-trees, and 
a well-kept vegetable garden at some distance from the house com- 
plete the impression of a simple, but comfortable, home. 

The studio, in the former barn, is of the same unstudied sim- 
plicity. A few hangings where they serve a purpose and a few 
flowers relieve the severity of the workshop, but there is an atmos- 
phere of dignity about it, the dignity of earnest and sincere work. 
There are a few specimens of Haag’s earlier production. A pow- 
erful allegorical composition, the Wheel of Progress, the figures of 
children, men, and women forming the spokes, the spirit of Time 
turning it slowly and deliberately, with eyes looking out pensively into 
the dim future, is the most ambitious. Vigorous of conception and 
strongly modelled is the figure called Effort, in which every muscle 
is tense with the will to achieve an end. The bronze called D’accord 
shows a man and a woman harnessed to a plough and trudging 
along under the yoke, earnestly and willingly, each determined to 
co-operate with the other in the fulfillment of their duty. A female 
figure tenderly wrapping the folds of her mantle about a cat, with 
another cat following it, would make an appropriate memorial for 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. There are 
several fountains; one set up in Youngstown, Pennsylvania, shows 
water-sprites drinking on one side of a spring, on the other side a 
buffalo. Unique in design is a triangular fountain with figures 
clinging to a rock under the three arches meeting above, suggesting 
the force imprisoned within. 

A surprise was in store for me when Haag showed me his recent 
works. Living close to nature,in communion with the forest, his 
imagination alive with the nature-myths of Scandinavian lore, he 
has begun to carve in wood the epic of the forest. He has taken 
pieces of oak, walnut, chestnut, bay, and pine and has made them 
into figures that symbolize the spirit and suggest the story of the 
trees. Only a man loving the woods as he does could conceive and 
successfully realize such a plan. To him, wood is not merely wood; 
it is part of the tree, part of the forest, of living, growing, ever- 
creating nature. Charles Haag sees the hidden relation between all 
living things and associates the life of man with the life of the 
tree. He conjures the very spirit of the living tree out of a piece 
of dead wood. It is amazing how plastic wood becomes in the hands 
of this artist. He has released from their sleep the forest sprites of 
ancient lore, has visualized and embodied them in their own ele- 
ment. From the trunk out of which they rise to the deepset eyes 
which see without pupil and seem to hold in their depths some- 
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thing of the mystery of the forest, these creatures of his fancy are 
superbly alive. Conceived in reverence of nature, in love of the 
open, they reflect the wholesome attitude of Charles Haag towards 
life. There is pathos and humor and an indefinable subtle charm 
about them which sets them apart from anything modern sculpture 
has achieved. 

Haag’s woodland sprites are neither nymphs nor dryads. They 
are not ideal human forms. They show no attempt at “anatomy,” 
at careful observation of the canons of the sculptor’s art. They 
seem to have simply grown—tisen out of the wood. There is Father 
Oak, broad of base, the powerful trunk crowned with a head of 
Olympian dignity, a symbol of virile strength, holding in his hand 
the acorn, the seed of the future. There is the Walnut, a sturdy 
fighter, hard and tough of fibre, defiant of pose; and there is the 
Chestnut, bare of limbs, with but a few leaves clinging to a droop- 
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ing hand, a pathetic embodiment of the tragic fate that threatens 
his race in this country. The young Pine is a figure of a young 
girl, exquisitely graceful of form and chaste in conception. The 
moss-grown trunk is an old man whose hair and beard cover his 
body. A short stubby block of wood with a gargoyle face is the 
wood-knot. Another grotesque figure, the head bending around its 
axis, suggests the hollow tree. More purely allegorical are the 
Forest-Singer, the figure of a tall man, an exalted expression about 
his open lips; the Secret of Nature, a woman with a finger on her 
lips, and the Sanctity of Nature, a female figure with clasped hands 
and the stamp of solemn religious fervor upon her brow. Thus do 

. pathos and humor alternate in 
the work of Haag and prove 
the essentially human quality of 
his art, and this is the source 
of its compelling power. 

A series of figures represent- 
ing the people of the woods and 
suggesting our own country’s 
early history illustrate this 
quality even more forcibly. They 
are pioneers blazing atrail, sturdy 
forms of men and women clearing 
the forest and making the 
wilderness blossom and bear 
fruit. They are rolling logs; 
they shoulder the axe; they 
trudge along sickle in hand; or, 
like the old man of the forest, 
they stop in their pilgrimage, 
to rest on a heavy staff and 
look about. Path-finders, strug- 
glers, builders of a new world, 
they are the salt of the earth. 
Real, without being repulsively 
A Vixine 1x THE Woops. Woop Carvinc BY realistic, they are the work of 

RES Traae. a man who faces the facts of 
life without blinking, who has pondered much over the past of our 
country and is following with his eyes the vision of a dim future. 
No native artist has grasped more deeply the spirit of Lincoln than 
has Charles Haag, a Swede by birth and an American by adoption. 
Even now, as I close the eyes to my immediate surroundings, I 
imagine myself in that studio and see from the corner by the door 
the good plain face of old Abe, beardless, yet unmistakable, rising 
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out of a log and flanked by a rail, looking out upon a world which 
has sadly changed since his time. And from the opposite wall smiles 
down upon me the relief-portrait of another representative American: 
Walt Whitman. To have singled out those two men as special ob- 
jects of his hero-worship is significant. It gives us the measure of 
the man and artist, Charles Haag. 

There are moments when his democratic conscience is troubled 
by the knowledge that all is not as it should be. Then the spirit of 
the critic and the reformer in him awakens and incarnates its pro- 
test against the status quo in a composition of powerful satire. There 
is a cast in his studio which at first glance I took for a caricature 
on cubism, but as I looked at it longer, an impression which had 
long lain dormant in my memory suddenly detached itself and 
stood out clear and well-defined. During trips to and from Staten 
Island, in the hours when the skyscrapers of lower Manhattan are 
lit up, I had always been fascinated by the top of the Singer tower. 
I fancied that an Oriental idol was squatting there, heavy with 
trappings of gold and jewels, an image of Mammon ruling the des- 
tiny of the human ants squirming in the streets below. Haag’s cast 
is that idol: straight, rigid, and hard in outline; one questions 
whether it harbors a soul. It squats in its material security, im- 
movable, immutable, a weird uncanny adaptation of the skyscraper 
to human proportions. Of a milder sarcasm is a group of figures 
in wood. An old countrywoman, one hand in the thick folds of 
her skirt, as if feeling for her pocket-book, looks down kindly from 
a square pedestal upon a group of four men: a pleading lawyer, a 
scheming financier, a popular politician, and a society dude. The 
allegory is obvious: the four figures tell the economic story of a 
country whose backbone is the rural population. 

The art critic will be puzzled by the versatility of Haag’s work, 
and will attempt to enroll him in this or that school or group. But 
Charles Haag defies such an attempt. No academy, museum, gal- 
lery, or studio has given him his astonishing knowledge of all the 
arts that are founded upon the plastic sense. Like the artists of 
the Renaissance, he can wield many tools. There is no doubt in 
my mind that his familiarity with the ways and the work. of the 
people have helped him to acquire that craftsmanship. Some of 
his admirers comment upon his spirituality. It is his love of nature, 
his reverence for creation that have given him this rare quality. 
Love of nature and of our fellow-beings keep the soul sweet, the 
mind open and the heart young. If it is the privilege of great artists 
never to grow up, Charles Haag, the sage, the poet, and master 
craftsman, is one of our greatest artists, for he is a child at heart. 








The Three Cottages 


By Fanny ALvING 
Translated from the Swedish for the Revirw 
PART 1 


[ WAS a wonderfully serene spot; so at least thought the lit- 
tle lady from Stockholm. She had been sitting still a long time, 
leaning back and looking about her. To the left was the manor- 
house, and to the right stretched a long lane of gigantic elms. It 
ended somewhere far down in the valley, but seen from the garden 
chair it appeared endless; for in the far distance the crowns of the 
trees melted into a dark green maze that extended over half the 
horizon. 

Not a sound was heard in the yard except the rustling of the news- 
paper as the pages were turned, and that was not often; for the 
master of the house, the brother-in-law of the little lady, read it with 
old-fashioned thoroughness. Here everything was done thoroughly. 
It seemed as though Time had chosen this remote spot to stand still 
and catch his breath. 

The little lady’s eye dwelt on one object after the other. Over 
all there was a sleepy calm. Not a living creature was to be seen in 
the valley, and the valley itself looked as though it had just been un- 
packed from a toy-box, the stillness was so wooden and the colors 
so fresh and bright. The fields made neat little squares prettily 
painted in light green and gray. To the left of the lane stretched 
a bit of straight and empty road, and to the right lay three small 
cottages on a green patch in the sunlight. It seemed asthough she 
might have lifted them by the chimneys, had she wished it. 

“Who lives in those cottages?” she asked. 

““Crofters on the manor.” 

“Tt must be delightful to live down there.” 

“TI dare say. But I doubt if they have any sense of it.” 

“Why not?” 

“I don’t believe people of that kind care about such things.” 

“What makes you think they don’t?” 

“That is my experience. I have been watching them for many 
long years, and they seem to me absolutely stolid.” 

The little lady sat still for a few moments looking down at the 
cottages. “I wonder,” she said slowly. “Why should they be dif- 
ferently made from us?” 

“IT don’t know, but they are different, that is certain.” 

“That sounds snobbish to me. If some one else said it, I should 
be angry.” 
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He folded the paper slowly and precisely, yawning as he did so. 
*“As you please, but the fact is that the people here are awful 

dullards, and so are people of that class everywhere. Their emo- 

tions are quite satisfied by a dram and a pancake.” 

“Shame on you! You are very cynical.” 

“No, I am not, but you, like all ladies of culture, have what is 
known as imagination. When you look at that red cottage you fancy 
yourself within it, peeping out through the window, and getting a 
great many esthetic impressions. But at present it is not you who 
are sitting in there; it is an old woman, who doubtless wipes her nose 
on her petticoat, and whose son is the gawkiest individual I have ever 
seen. He always stands gaping and never says a word. I have often 
wondered what he is staring at.” 

He smiled at the recollection. 

The little lady smiled too. ‘‘Perhaps he sees things that you 
cannot see.” 

“Not he,” came the answer decisively. 

‘What does he do? I mean, what is his trade?” 

‘He is a carpenter.” 

‘And how is his work? Good or bad?” 

“Not bad. Pretty good, in fact. But to plane off a board re- 
quires no great intelligence.” 

‘And who lives in the other cottages?” 

“In the cottage to the left there is an old couple. The overseer 
claims that they fight. I don’t know anything about it, but he has 
probably not invented the tale. And farthest to the right lives an 
old woman.” 

“Do you know them?” 

“Know them? I have spoken with them once in a while. The 
boy comes up here to do carpenter work when it’s needed.” 

“And that is all you know about them?” 

“Yes, and all I care to know.” 

““My dear boy, I think it’s you who are the dullard,” said the 
little lady categorically. 

“What do you mean?” He looked a trifle surprised. 

“The plain truth, Ernst, is that you sit here with a row of mys- 
terious cottages before you, and you don’t know a thing about the 
people who live in them. And yet there’s nothing so amusing as 
folks in cottages.” 

“Amusing?” 

“Yes, amusing. I hope you don’t imagine that people like you 
and me are amusing?” 

“You are not tiresome,” he said humorously. 

“Oh, yes, I am dreadfully tiresome—dismally tiresome, and you 
are not a bit better.” 
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“One can’t accuse you of flattering,” he said smiling. 

“No, but how could we be amusing? All educated people are so 
awfully like one another.” 

“Are they?” 

“Disgustingly like one another. Have you never noticed how 
education clips people’s claws, so you can’t tell whether theyjbelong 
to an ape ora cat? They have just the same curve and just the 
same length, every last one of them.” 

He looked at her. “So that’s your philosophy!” 

6eé Yes.”’ 

“Do you mean that it would be better if all civilization were 
wiped out, and everybody lived according to instinct ?”’ 

“I didn’t say that, but I do say that uneducated people are inter- 
esting, because they have not smoothed themselves down till they 
have lost all individuality.” 

“‘Because they never reflect over themselves.” 

“No, they are as God made them, and it would be jolly to see 
what God really did create.” 

“Then you must be what they call spiritual.” 

“Perhaps,” she said a little pertly, “but that may wear offjin 
time.” 

“Let us hope so, and in order to get over it more quickly, I 
think you should go down and visit the cottages.” He nodded,toward 
the valley. “If you can squeeze any originality out of the} people 
down there, you must put it in a bottle and cork it tightly. Then 
you can take it out and ponder over it in the long evenings.” 

“T will, and when you get tired of Mr. Ernst Léfmark, I'll let 
you peep into my bottle.” 

“And see an old couple fighting, a woman with a lout of a boy 
with eyes like saucers, and yet another old woman thrown in?” He 
gave a teasing little laugh. ‘“‘But with these expectations I'll take 
anap. Good-by, so long.” He nodded and sauntered slowly across 
the clean-swept yard into the house. 

The little lady sat still for a while in the garden chair. Over the 
valley rested the sun-baked air, warm and motionless, heavy as with 
invisible weights. Suddenly she felt as though the three cottages 
lay — a thin curtain, which she could see through but could 
not lift. 

The green spot, which from the manor had seemed no larger than 
the palm of a hand, was not so tiny when seen near by. It consisted of 
three pastures. Nor were the colors so brilliant when one walked over 
it; in fact it was rather a lonely stretch with grass bitten short by the 
sheep and strewed with an amazing number of rocks. The little 
lady could not rid herself of a feeling of disappointment; for there 
was not the slightest trace of any home comfort about the place. 
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It looked lonely, poverty-stricken, and almost repelling. It might 
have been a playground for giant children who had amused them- 
selves by throwing rocks here at the beginning of time. But the play- 
ground was deserted; time had crumbled the rocks, and now human 
beings had vainly tried to make themselves at home there. Two 
paths started to cross the short grass, but they had not been able to 
carry out their purpose. They struggled along in unsteady bends, 
made anxious leaps over dried up bits of swamp, and sometimes 
hid under the grass for long stretches. Here and there, clumps of 
dwarfed trees crouched low and timid, peeping after them. 

The three cottages stood on top of a little hill, and the paths 
evidently led up to them, for they both seemed to stop at a gate in 
the fence at the foot of the slope. The gate was green with moss 
and was fastened on one side with a leather strap. The little lady 
took it off, and the gate fell askew at once as though from old habit. 
At the same time, it emitted a strange moaning sound almost like 
the cry of an animal, but this was probably due to the fact that it 
had but one hinge. 

She left it open, for she meant to go back soon, and there was 
something about the sound that she did not care to hear again. 

The first cottage was right within the gate. She did not go up 
to the door at once, but stopped under an old crabbed pear-tree 
near a hawthorn thicket. She heard voices on the other side of 
the bushes, One, shrill and strangely cynical, was evidently an old 
woman’s voice. 

“You will have to wait,” she said sharply. 

‘But when I am so thirsty ?”’ 

“You will have to wait, that’s all.” 

“You gorilla!” said the other voice. It was the feeble voice 
of an old man and sounded as though the speaker were grinding the 
words out between his teeth. 

“Gorilla, did you say? Ill pay you back for that!” 

There was no reply. 

“Gorilla, you said? You old wretch who can’t stand on your own 
feet. You won’t get a drop.” 

“But when I’m almost dying from thirst!” Again it was the 
man’s voice that spoke, but in a different tone. It sounded like a 
child’s fretful persistence. 

“So much the better, then maybe we'll get rid of you.” 

The woman was evidently busy chopping wood; for her words came 
in jerks, and the sentences were punctuated by the blows of an axe. 

A strange feeling came over the little lady under the pear-tree. 
She was not afraid, but she would have liked to turn back. She knew 
nothing about the people behind the thicket, but the two voices 
seemed like living creatures, clear and distinct, and vibrant with 
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hate. They were like two serpents hissing at each other in there. 

She took a few steps forward with a curious sense of passing into 
an unreal world. She told herself that she was silly and overwrought, 
but the air lay heavy over the path, and the old pear-tree was crabbed 
and bent, while all traces of humanity seemed to belong to bygone 
ages. Behind the copse was a gray wall, on which a wagon wheel 
was hanging from a nail. The wheel was red with rust and the wall 
gray with lichens. A luxuriant dark green growth of brier rose cov- 
ered a tumble down stone fence. Over all there was a peculiar odor 
of decay. 

A few steps more brought her within view of the garden. It wasan 
overgrown plot with a round flower-bed in the middle. The border 
was edged with stones, and everything seemed drearily gray and poor. 

Not far from the pear-tree, by the thicket, sat an old man ina 
wheel-chair, and a few steps from him stood an old woman gather- 
ing fagots in her apron. She had a round, ruddy face and a pair of 
black eyes. For a moment they met the eyes of the little lady; then 
she bent down again. 

The path leading to the other cottages went straight past their 
entry. The house was gray with age. In the window was a gera- 
nium, and near it sat a yellow brindled cat, so still that it might have 
been made of china. 

The little lady walked quickly past the entry. She did not know 
why she was suddenly frightened. There was no reason for it. Per- 
haps it was only the clicking of her heels on the flat stones that sounded 
with such startling distinctness, almost like the report of a gun, 
through the uncanny stillness of the small yard. She could feel 
four eyes in the back of her neck. 


The little lady sat on a sofa of pine. It was without ornament 
but skillfully painted to resemble oak. Before her, by the wall, 
stood a bed, also without ornament, but skillfully painted to resemble 
walnut. Above the bed hung a calendar in a carved frame which was 
only stained. It was not an ordinary frame but a little work of art, 
and she looked at it in surprise. 

“Who made that frame?” she asked. 

*‘Anton made it,” said the old woman at the hearth. 

“Really?” said the lady. It was the fifth time she had been 
told that it was Anton. “He must be a jack-of-all-trades,”’ she said, 
and she meant it. 

“Yes, he’s handy at most anything,” answered the old woman. 

The lady looked at her as she cleared the coffee. She was a tall 
woman with handsome features, but appeared older than her age, 
because her teeth were gone. She moved a little awkwardly, and was 
a trifle too tall for the fireplace, which was of the old-fashioned kind 
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with a brick hearthstone and a low hood. It certainly was a squat 
and inconvenient old fireplace. There could be no doubt of that. 

“But why hasn’t Anton, who is so clever, rebuilt the old fire- 

lace?” 
. The old woman smiled a little with her toothless mouth. She 
had a pair of beautiful brown eyes which met those of the little lady. 

“Yes, it’s a little inconvenient, but we think it’s so pretty,”’ she 
said. 

“Yes, it is pretty,” admitted the lady. 

*“You see, we're rather inclined to like what is old, both Anton 
and I. Some folks don’t feel that way, and new things are finer, of 
course, and yet—”’ 

“T am glad to hear it. I, too, like old things.” 

The brown eyes brightened. “I don’t know just how to say it, 
but when I stand by the old fireplace cooking, I think of all the 
others who have stood there before me, and somehow I like it. I 
don’t know if you understand just what I mean?” 

“Yes, I think I do.” 

“Tf we rebuilt the fireplace I don’t believe it would ever be the 
same——”’ 

“No, it certainly wouldn’t.” 

“And so with the whole cottage. It is small and poor, and of 
course it’s inconvenient, but sometimes I feel as if all that is old— 
all that’s gone—is sitting round about me and looking at me from the 
corners. And I like that. I don’t think I could ever have the heart 
to rebuild the cottage. Besides I think it might seem strange to the 
house-goblin. But now I suppose you are laughing at me.” 

No,” said the little lady softly. Why should I laugh at you?” 

The brown eyes looked at her. The little lady thought they were 
the most faithful eyes she had ever seen. They made her think of the 
eyes of a horse and seemed to have the same far-away look. 

“T like you very much. I can’t remember that I have ever before 
chatted this way with anyone. There’s no one here that I can talk 
to about these things.”’ 

“But Anton?” 

“Well, yes, but you see we always think the same, so there isn’t 
much to talk about. We feel in the air what the other one is think- 
ing, and so it gets to be very quiet.” 

“Does Anton believe in the goblin?” asked the little lady, after 
a pause. 

“Believe in it? No, not exactly, but you see when one is born 
so far up in the country, there are so many things that are queer. I 
don’t think Anton could go to bed contented, if he thought he hadn’t 
treated the goblin right—if there is a goblin.” 

‘What could he have done?”’ 
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The old woman did not answer at once. She stood looking out 
through the low window and seemed lost in thought. 

“Qh! anything that wasn’t right. If he had been unkind to me 
or to any creature on the place—or if he hadn’t done his best in 
everything.” 

“Do you believe the goblin cares about that?” 

“I don’t know.” She took her eyes from the window and began 
to arrange the coffee cups. But I suppose you know that the idea 
with the goblin is that everything in the place is to be good and made 
better. And he thrives only in respectable places. Anyone who 
isn’t hard working and kind can never get the goblin to thrive. Never 
in the world.” 

The little lady looked at her without speaking. 

“If you are to be perfectly frank, you believe in the goblin?”’ she 
asked presently. ‘“‘ You believe that he really exists?” 

The other woman met her eyes. 

“That he exists? That, of course, I don’t know. But when one 
is alone in an old cottage like this—and besides I may tell you that in 
the cottage next to ours, there has never been any real comfort.”’ 
She made a movement with her head in the direction of the window. 
“The one you passed.” 

“Is that so?”’ For a moment she saw again the yard and the 
wheel-chair. 

“It seems as if there can never be any real happiness there. He 
was terribly cruel to her for many long years before he had to take to 
the wheel-chair. Perhaps you saw an old man in a wheel-chair?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“He often struck her, and he beat the children till they were 
half dead. None of them ever visit their home, and I know they don’t 
intend to come for his funeral; for they have often said they wouldn’t. 
The doctor said he hadn’t a long time left to live, and she told him so.”’ 

“Why did she do that?” 

‘Because he is afraid to die. Do you know, I think it’s awful.” 

“Yes,” answered the little lady softly. 

The brown eyes gazed at her with a pensive expression, as if they 
were pondering something. “‘ You musn’t think that I want to talk ill 
of them, but I think of them sometimes. It isn’t natural—is it? 
—that a man should beat his wife and children, just because he is 
stronger than they?” 

“No, but I suppose he has a quick temper.”’ 

“Yes, but she never had a temper before he got to be helpless in 
the chair. Yet she’s good to everybody else.” 

“Is she hard on him?” 


“Dreadfully. But tell me, ma’am, you who understand such 
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things, is it natural that one who has always been kind should be- 
come spiteful toward a poor lame man in a wheel-chair?”’ 

“T don’t know. But there are people who need to be punished.” 

“Yes, but a poor lame man who has to die soon? Will you think 
I am foolish if I tell you what I think?” 

“What is it?” 

“That neither of them can help it. Sometimes I think there are 
powers round about us that no one can resist. And we musn’t 
wake them; for then they’ll just make sport of us, and we are no 
longer masters of ourselves.”’ 

*“You mean the goblin?” the lady asked hesitatingly. 

“Well, no, but one thing and another. We surely oughtn’t to 
deny that anything can exist. I believe we should just simply do our 
best all the time; for after all that’s the only thing that help us.” 

““Yes,”’ answered the little lady. 

“And isn’t it foolish to laugh at something you know nothing 
about?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

The lady sat silent for a while. 

“T should think it must be lonely here,” she said at last. 

“That is what people say when they come here, but it doesn’t seem 
that way to us. We think we have more things here than we can 
really keep track of.”’ 

‘What kind of things?” said the little lady, in some surprise. 

The old woman looked embarassed. ‘Well, it may seem stupid 
to a fine lady like you, and it may be silly to speak of it, but we’re 
just alike, Anton and I. We find such company in everything around 
us. When Anton was small, we had names for all the trees here, and, 
do you know, ma’am, we use them still, and sometimes when new 
ones grow up we christen them by some name. But now I suppose 
you think I’m quite crazy, ma’am.”’ 

““No, indeed I don’t.” 

The brown eyes gazed at her. A serene light glowed in their 
depths. “I hardly understand how it is, but I’ve never longed for 
people. It seems to me that we have enough with all the other things 
round about us, and if you only keep your eyes open there is so much 
going on here in the wilderness. There are so many animals, and 
they have so many doings. And sometimes there’s a wind, and some- 
times the rain comes, and you know it can rain and blow in such an 
endless number of ways. Do you know, it seems that: everything 
has its own way of living, no matter how dead it looks. Are you fond 
of walking in the forest, ma’am?”’ 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“*As for me, I’d rather walk in the woods than go to church. Do 
you think I’m talking in an unchristian way?” 
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“No, I think it is beautiful.” 

“*Sometimes I wonder if it’s right to think like that.” 

*“What wrong could there be in it?” 

“T don’t know, but sometimes I have a feeling that it is, and I 
don’t want to do anything unchristian; for I am no heathen.” 

*“*No, certainly you are not,” said the little lady. 

“But now you must have a cup of coffee, ma’am,”’ and she made 
a motion toward the cups on the table. 

“Thank you, that will taste good.” 

The coffee was not very good compared to that which was prob- 
ably being served in the garden of the manor-house, but the little 
lady drank two cups. 

**I should like to have seen Anton,” she said. 

“Yes, I wish he were here, but he’s at the overseer’s, building a 
stable. You see, he’s a carpenter.” 

The lady sat looking about her, and her eyes unconsciously rested 
on the frame around the calendar. “But isn’t it tiresome work for 
a lad who can make frames like that?” 

“Tiresome? He gets two and a half kronor a day, and we can 
live on half of it. He never drinks, you see, ma’am, but he likes to 
amuse himself with such little things instead, and I think that’s fine.” 

“Of course it’s fine. Has he never thought of doing only that 
kind of work?” 

The old woman smiled a little with her toothless mouth. ‘That 
kind of work? People don’t pay anything for such things, do they ?”’ 

“You think not?” 

The brown eyes twinkled. “Then we'd get rich in a year, for 
Anton can carve out a thing like that in an evening. He has only to 
bring in a branch from the hawthorn bush and put it on the table and 
sit and look at it—”’ 

“And you think that is nothing?” 

“It’s nothing for Anton. He can cut out almost anything, if he 
only sits and looks at it a while. But I think it’s pretty and nice to 
have. If you care for that frame as a little remembrance, ma’am, 
I'll take it down.” 

A blush spread slowly over the little lady’s face. 

“Thank you! But isn’t it almost too much to accept?” 

“Then I can tell Anton that he has made something that a fine 
lady from the manor-house cared to carry with her.”” She stepped up 
on the edge of the bed and took down the calendar. 

The lady stood looking at the frame she held in her hand. She 
looked at it a long time. “I will tell Anton that myself,” she said. 


(To be continued) 














Editorial 


War AND- The Review in this, its fifth YuLE NUMBEmR, can no 
Goop-Wi1. longer wish its readers peace on earth. A year ago we 

still belonged to the blessed community of Four Neu- 
trals. This Christmas most of our readers are belligerents; after 
nearly three years of waiting, America has been forced to enter the 
war in defense of world democracy. Our young soldiers are crossing 
the seas with much the same spirit of high idealism as that which 
actuated Christian knights of the middle ages who consecrated them- 
selves to the defense of the distant Holy Sepulchre against the infidel. 
The task we have set for ourselves is no less difficult than that of the 
crusaders and demands the uttermost sacrifice of our lives and re- 
sources. 

War on earth, but still good-will to men. In spite of our own anxie- 
ties, Americans can pause to offer a message of good-will to the three 
neutral nations of Northern Europe. Misunderstandings there have 
been, during the year, between them and us, blindness due to igno- 
rance. Happily the horizon of our relations daily grows clearer. We 
realize that no one of the Scandinavian countries can enter the war at 
this time without becoming more of a liability than an asset to the Allies. 
Of the moral sympathy of the great mass of all the Northern peoples 
with the cause of democracy, we are assured. The visiting Scandi- 
navian Commissioners have realized the essential friendliness of the 
American people. It seemed necessary for us to place a temporary 
absolute embargo against the nations bordering on Germany, as a 
preliminary to a world-wide economic adjustment. Yet we have 
no desire to drive them against their will into economic dependence 
upon Germany. Their governments, we understand, have now sub- 
mitted to Washington full statistics of their commerce and consump- 
tion. We believe that it will not be long before trade is resumed, on 
the restricted basis made imperative by the war, and hope that on 
Christmas Day complete good-will and understanding will be in the 
ascendant between the United States, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway. 


Tue Norwecian All the brutalities hitherto perpetrated by Ger- 
Nation Rous—ED many upon peaceful Norwegians on the high 

seas pale before the account of the attack on a 
fleet of merchant vessels under British convoy on October 17. Four 
Norwegian, two Swedish, two Danish, two English ships, and one 
Belgian were destroyed by Germans raiders, which had followed the 
convoy through the night and opened fire at daybreak. Three men 
asleep in the forecastle of the Silja perished at the very first shot. 
Not only were the crews given no opportunity to save themselves, 
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but it was evident to the men that the Germans were shooting to kill 
quite as much as to sink the vessels. Twelve men in one life-boat 
were killed by a single shell. Nine men had their boat splintered 
under them and managed to board their sinking ship, where they 
signalled for mercy, only to be answered by a shower of shells. Two 
women were shot as they struggled in the water. The tales brought 
in by the survivors, who made their way back to Bergen after unspeak- 
able suffering, have shaken the Norwegian nation to its depths. 

We sympathize with Norwegians who feel maddened by the sense 
of impotence, as their Government protests and protests again and 
yet again without avail. It is inevitable that the bitter futility of 
words should drive them almost to despair. Yet these notes have 
not been in vain. They have clarified the situation, and they will 
go down into history among the most terrible indictments of the 
German people. The last note of the Norwegian Government was 
framed in no uncertain terms. We welcome likewise every individual 
action, such as that of Roald Amundsen, who has returned all his 
German decorations, and we hope the rumor is true that Norwegian 
longshoremen have refused to load or unload German vessels. 


DenMARK’s With negotiations for American supplies pending, the 
MopeEst Danes have bent their energies to utilizing their own re- 
DEMANDS sources and making every pound of food yield its utmost 
amount of nourishment. They have applied to the task 
the same scientific skill that built up their industrialized agriculture 
—now unhappily ruined. We lament the slaughtering of Denmark’s 
fine herds and the passing of Danish butter and bacon from the mar- 
kets of the world, but the picture has a brighter side. Through this 
finely-balanced food production and organization, the Danes have 
been saved from the starvation that seems imminent among some of 
their neighbors. The grain situation has been worked out on the 
principle: food for human beings first, then for animals. The hogs 
were the first to be sacrificed, since it was found they consume a dis- 
proportionate amount of grain compared to the number of calories 
they yield for human consumption. The cows were saved as long as 
possible, in order not to cut off the milk supply, but in time most of 
them have to go. The empty breweries, idle since the injunction 
against using grain for beer was issued, have been made into vast 
storehouses for salt and dried meat. If sufficient artificial fertilizers 
can be imported, the yield of grain will be greatly increased next year, 
and in the meantime a consistent rationing of bread is stretching 
the present supply as far as possible. 
The Danes will not starve. Nor will they freeze, though they have 
to practice strict self-denial in the use of heat, light, and even city 
water. The men made idle by the curtailment of street car and rail- 
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road service have been mobilized as wood-choppers and peat-cutters. 
Many brain-workers, too, have tried their muscles on the unwonted 
toil. Wood is used to replace coal in private houses, and even that 
is used sparingly; for instance, a family living in an apartment of six 
rooms can only heat three. The coal is saved for manufacturing, 
and with 100,000 tons coming every month from England and the 
same amount from Germany, making in all two-thirds of the normal 
consumption, it would be possible to keep most of the manufacturing 
plants going, if raw materials could be obtained. This is Denmark’s 
greatest need at present. About one-third of the population is de- 
pendent upon manufacturing, and the menace of unemployment in 
the winter is very grave. The Danes need from us copper for electric 
wires, lubricating oils, lead and iron for ammunition for their own 
neutrality guard, steel plates for their ships, fats for margarine, and 
Argentine hides for their leather industries. 

It is to our advantage to grant these modest wants of Denmark, 
so far as we have the power. The Merchants’ Guild of Copenhagen 
furnishes an absolute guarantee that no goods manufactured from our 
raw materials shall be sold to our enemies. Of the total amount 
passing through the hands of the Guild during the war years, only 
two-tenths of one per cent. have gone astray, and England has off- 
cially recognized the fact that the Danish merchants can handle the 
whole export situation better than the British Government itself. 
We can safely trust their vigilance. We must not allow the superb 
Danish shipyards to lie idle at a time when the Allies are in such dire 
need of tonnage, nor the Danish skilled workmen to tramp the streets 
when the whole human race needs to conserve every pound of its 
~ labor supply. 


FrienDLY Arp The editors of the Review are grateful to all Asso- 

CAMPAIGN ' ciates for their prompt and generous response in the 

“Friendly Aid Campaign.” On December 1, 945 

of the 4,000 required new Associates had been subscribed. Thank 
you! 


True Sons or A large number of Canadians of Icelandic origin 
IcELAND are serving in the armies of our Allies. They were 
among the first to respond, and Icelandic names were 
found on the first list of Canadian dead and wounded. Many prom- 
inent men have testified to their splendid loyalty, among them the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba, Sir James A. Aikins, who esti- 
mates that, out of an Icelandic population of twenty thousand in the 
province, one thousand men are at the front. One entire regiment, 
the 223d, is made up chiefly of Icelanders and officered by them. 








Current Events 
Denmark 


@ The new tax law, passed by the Rigsdag after considerable opposi- 
tion from Conservatives, will increase the revenue of the state by 
nearly a hundred million kroner. Its most drastic clause is the addi- 
tional tax on wines and beer and on tobacco in all forms. The retail 
price of all alcoholic drinks will be at least doubled, while cigars and 
cigarettes will be such luxuries that the workers in tobacco factories 
have protested violently against the measure as endangering their 
means of livelihood. The law provides, furthermore, for a special 
income tax, distinct from those already levied by the state and munic- 
ipality, to apply to all who own property valued at 15,000 kroner 
or more or who enjoy an annual income of 6,000 kroner or more. It 
will be graded at from .90 to 14.50 per cent. @ A loan of 60,000,000 
kroner has been taken up by the Government and was fully subscribed 
almost as soon as announced. @ These extraordinary measures 
have been necessitated by the extra expenses due to the war, the 
“neutrality guard,” the counting of cattle, the rationing system, the 
buying and storing of food and fuel, and the extra pay for Govern- 
ment employees to meet the increased cost of living. Moreover, it 
is expected that there will be a great falling off in the customary 
revenues; the tax on excess profits due to the war is likely to dwindle 
to almost nothing, and the customs receipts have fallen off with the 
decreased importation. @ Some thousands of the men mobilized 
as a “neutrality guard”’ have been allowed to return to their homes, 
largely in order to save the heavy expense of keeping so large a force 
under arms. @ The employees of the Government, numbering 
fifty thousand, have formed an organization to insist on a permanent 
and thorough revision of the pay-roll, a measure which they claim was 
imperative even before war prices set in. Many bitter words were 
spoken at the organizing meeting, where, for instance, one prison 
inspector declared that the prisoners had better food than he and his 
colleagues could afford to buy. Many professional men took part 
in the meeting, including school principals, civil engineers, and officials 
in the police, railway, and customs departments. @ The permanent 
Arbitration Court recently declared against the Waiters’ Union in a 
suit brought against five leading restaurants which had engaged 
women as waiters. The court held that, as the restaurants were 
paying the women the same wages as men, the hiring of women could 
not be considered a breach of cortract. The men’s union was sen- 
tenced to pay the costs. @ Six young fishermen, of from seventeen 
to twenty-one years of age, were instantly killed by the explosion 
of a huge mine that had drifted ashore near Thyboron. 
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Sweden 


@ A meeting to consider ways and means of economic co-operation 
after the war was arranged by the chambers of commerce and business 
organizations of the three Scandinavian countries, and was held in the 
Riksdag building in Stockholm, September 14 and 15. The chair- 
man of the meeting was Mr. K. A. Wallenberg, the banker. Several 
members of the Government were present. Professor Bredo Mor- 
genstierne of Christiania spoke of the need for a careful preliminary 
study of the whole situation, and ended with an urgent appeal to the 
three brother nations to stand by one another, even at the cost of 
sacrificing some of their individual interests. The chief topics of 
consideration were questions touching the customs, shipping, and the 
right to utilize natural resources such as mines and waterfalls. @ Rep- 
resentatives of manufacturing interests and technical experts met in 
Stockholm, September 19, to discuss the means of devising substi- 
tutes for the various things now unobtainable. Chief among these 
are mineral oils for fuel and for machinery, and experiments have been 
made, though not with perfect success, for utilizing wood tar oils for 
both purposes. Motors have been reconstructed to allow the use 
of tar oil, and many parts of machinery hitherto imported are now 
made in Sweden. No substitutes have been found for fats and for 
the raw materials of the textile industries. @ Electricity has long 
been in use for household and agricultural purposes in Norrland, 
Dalecarlia, Vestergétland, and other districts where great electric 
plants are located. An effort is now being made to extend the use 
through all the country districts, and especially intensive work is 
being done in Uppland. @ The importation of coal from Germany 
has decreased from 2,859,750 tons for the first six months in 1916 to 
634,138 for the first six months in 1917. The need of the Swedish 
manufacturers is so great that they have been anxious to pay almost 
any amount for fuel, and the German Government has taken advan- 
tage of this fact to increase the price by 25 kronor per ton in violation 
of all contracts. @ Since Sweden now has a complete embargo on 
meat, it was necessary to obtain a special license to export cattle 
that had to be sacrificed on account of the dearth of fodder in the fall. 
Permission was given at the beginning of September to export 5,000 
animals to Norway and Finland, and at the beginning of October 
to export 6,000 animals to Germany. The latter roused some criti- 
cism in Liberal newspapers as likely to interfere with the American 
negotiations. @ Two monuments have been raised by the inhab- 
itants of Bohus Lin in southwestern Sweden over the graves of Ger- 
man and British victims of the North Sea battle whose bodies drifted 
ashore and were buried there. @ About fifty Swedish concerns 
took part in the great annual market of Nisjnij Novgorod in Russia. 


Norway 


@ A standardized coarse bread, made by mixing rye with wheat, is 
sold at a moderate price in Norway with the aid of a state subsidy. 
Until recently this bread was sold in unlimited quantities, but, begin- 
ning November 1, the Government has introduced the rationing sys- 
tem which has long been in use in Sweden. The object is to make 
people eat freely of potatoes, which are fairly plentiful. Experi- 
ments are also made with preparing potatoes in huge drying machines 
for mixing in the bread and with substituting barley and oats for 
wheat flour. @ The movement to make Norway self-supporting 
in the matter of food has resulted in increasing the tilled area of the 
country by twelve per cent. in 1917. The two preceding years show 
an increase of about four and a half per cent. each. The park sur- 
rounding the summer palace of the King and Queen at Bygdé was 
pressed into service for raising potatoes and was said to promise a 
harvest of a thousand barrels. @ A Norwegian concern, called the 
Borregaard Company, has acquired the property of the Kellner 
Partington Paper Pulp Company, valued at a hundred million kroner. 
It includes the Sarpsfos waterfall and a large part of the ground on 
which Sarpsborg is built, besides extensive forests in Norway and 
Sweden, and a plant in Salzburg, Austria. The annual product of the 
company has been 150,000 tons of wood pulp. The acquisition is 
considered the greatest step that has yet been taken to make Norwe- 
gian industry independent of foreign capital. @ After the Luxburg 
revelations, Morgenbladet in Christiania -published, a—confessedly 
incomplete—list of Norwegian vessels that had disappeared leaving 
notrace. The list included fourteen ships the fate of whose crews the 
Norwegian Government had not been able to ascertain even by 
inquiry of the British Admiralty. A few days later, the paper pub- 
lished another list of thirteen vessels known to have been sunk in 
routes to and from South American ports covered by the telegraph 
system centering in Argentina. This takes into account only those 
lost since the unrestricted U-boat warfare went into effect. @ The 
United States Government has issued a license for the exportation 
of the provisions required by Roald Amundsen for his coming expe- 
dition, and he intends to start for the northern coast of Siberia in 
his new boat Maud in June, 1918. Amundsen has a state subsidy for 
the expedition of 200,000 kroner, and an additional donation of 50,000 
kroner from Mr. A. F. Klaveness, the ship-owner, has just been 
announced. The explorer has himself staked his entire fortune on 
the trip. @ The municipality of Christiania has a “fuel central” 
operating with a budget of 24,000,000 kroner. An enormous supply 
of wood has been laid in for the winter, and ration cards are issued 
to the people. 














Books 


ARNLJOT GELLINE, a Verse Romance. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Translated 
from the Norwegian with an Introduction and Notes by William Morton 
Payne. ScaNDINAVIAN Cuassics, Volume VIII. New York: The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, 1917. Price $1.50. 


In the lyric-epic poem Arnljot Gelline, we have Bjérnson in his first, purely 
Norse, period. The hero is an outlaw who joins the forces of King Olaf Tryg- 
vason and falls with him in the Battle of Stiklestad for the cause of Christ against 
the older gods. The story is told in a series of vivid episodes, each with a mood 
and metre of its own. To a reader unable to appreciate the stern reserve power 
of Norse poetry, such a piece will seem bare in subject and abstruse in style, but 
to him who catches the tone it will be rich in inspiration. The alternations of 
gloom and radiarit vision are like the changing lights of a broken storm on the 
North Sea. 

Dr. Payne has followed the original in rhythm and rhyme, with the result that 
he conveys to the reader much of its atmosphere. He is most happy where the 
verse is freest and least rhyme is required. Here his phrasing has great direct- 
ness and dignity, together with a sweep that carries one along breathlessly. In 
the more set passages, the inversions of the English are at times disturbing. 
Fortunately the great moments come where the translator is most completely 
submerged in the scenes and emotions of the poem. A compact introduction 
and notes with full quotations from the Heimskringla and Bjérnson’s other 
sources make the volume attractive alike to the general reader and the scholar. 


C. W. Stork. 


ANTHOLOGY OF SwepiIsH Lyrics From 1750 To 1915. Translated in the original 
meters by Charles Wharton Stork. ScaNpINAvIAN Cuassics, Volume IX. 
New York: The American-Scandinavian Foundation. 1917. Price $1.50. 


This splendid volume of ScANDINAVIAN Cxassics, representing the product 
of forty-five modern poets, is the first comprehensive collection of Swedish lyrics 
in English. Some of these have appeared before in American periodicals, and 
the poet-translator became well known to English-reading students of Swedish 
literature last year through his Selected Poems of Gustav Fréding. 

Dr. Stork has wisely followed his customary method of giving us, first of all, 
good English poetry. But he has also followed the original with sensible faith- 
fulness and has realized fully his double difficulty and responsibility as a trans- 
lator and, in a sense, as a pioneer anthologist. The most striking characteristic 
of this collection is the translator’s sympathy for Swedish poetry in general, and 
his scrupulous efforts to reproduce the spirit of the original. In this he has been 
surprisingly successful, even in the rendering of Bellman, whose unique improvi- 
sations can seldom be appreciated apart from the music. Dr. Stork’s enthusiasm 
for Runeberg is well founded, and even admirers of the Swedish will find it decid- 
edly worth while to read aloud the translation of Sven Duva, the hero of which, 
a simple-minded Finnish Horatius, has no parallel in modern literature. 

The value of this anthology is enhanced by the addition of all the editorial 
accessories that are necessary in a work of this kind, such as indexes, brief bio- 
graphical notes, and an historical sketch of Swedish poetry. It will be heartily 
welcomed by all lovers of good verse, and the translator should feel encouraged 
to add another volume, of a more historical character perhaps, including some 
Swedish folk songs and such names as Charlotta Nordenflycht, Julia Nyberg, 
Vitalis, Hedborn, Karl August Nicander, and Wilhelm von Braun. 

ApvotrH Burnett Benson. 
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Brief Notes 


The index of the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review, Volume V, will be ready 
December 15, and may be had free by application to this office. Those who 
desire may send in the six numbers for 1917 with $1 and have them bound attrac- 
tively in cloth with gold lettering and the seal of the Foundation stamped in gold 
on the side. The volume will be returned postpaid. 


Madame Signe Lund has won the $500 prize awarded by the National Arts 
Club for the best musical setting for the prize poem “The Road to France,” 
by Daniel M. Henderson. Madame Lund comes of the distinguished Norwegian 
family of artists of that name. She is an American citizen and has two sons 
in our army, one in France already. 


An interesting excursion was made by the Ygdrasil Literary Society of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, on July 29, to the little town of Muskego. The first Norwegian 
newspaper of America appeared there just seventy years ago, and three years 
earlier the first Norwegian church was built there. The most eminent son of 
Muskego, Colonel Hans Heg of the Fifteenth Wisconsin, was commemorated 
in an eloquent speech by Professor Julius E. Olson. 


The Review joins with the many friends all over the country who congrat- 
ulate Mr. Henry Hertz upon his seventieth birthday. Mr. Hertz has at all times 
been active in public service for his adopted country and particularly for the 
Danes in the United States. He is a member of the Foundation Advisory 
Committee of Chicago. 
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